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The Foundation is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York as a non-profit educational organization, Contributions are tax deductible. 


The corporate statement of Aims declares that the Founda- 


3. To remedy, solely by such educative measures, the con- 
tion has been established: 


ceptual and hence the ethical, social, economic, and political 
breakdown of our times, looking to a peaceful world order. 


1. To collect, create, and distribute authoritative materials The members, associates, and staff of the Foundation reali 


which will encourage the development of unified overall con- 





cepts in education; to improve the balance of relationships be- 
tween the physical sciences and the social sciences; to inquire 
into the phenomena of purposive activity in nature, man and 
the universe. 


2. To assist teachers to understand and use such materials, 
and to develop an active, realistic, comprehensive philosophy 
which will communicate to their students the unity, coherence, 
and beauty of the world in which we live. 
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and political context of our times, nor in terms of application 
less than global. 


The work of the Foundation is wholly educational, yet is re- 
ferred constantly to the contemporary scene in all its aspects, 


no less than to the total available wealth of human experience 
and knowledge. 
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REASON AS THE BASIS FOR RELIGION* 2! 99-A 


F. L. Kunz 


Foundation for Integrated Education 


I 


A LL of us are aware, in varying degrees of clarity, 
of the turbulence and the tension of our times, 
and of the magnitude of the scientific transformation 
which has had such far-reaching effects upon our so- 
ciety. Although we may personally feel struck with 
awe and even with terror and helplessness before the 
dimensions of this transformation, my thesis is that 
there is, in this crisis, specific opportunity for indi- 
vidual action. 

I propose that we shall consider what an individual 
is, and how he is related to this universe, that he can 
act effectively, as an individual in a drama so vast 
and compelling. What is the nature of man that, un- 
like the other creatures whom he resembles in so many 
ways, he can act with effect as a single person in 
ethical and moral issues, even when the scale of 
events seems to dwarf him to little or nothing? 


Deductive-Exact Science, Conjoined 


With Religion, Can Help Create a New 
World Culture 


met, and for a while mastered, other branches of the 
Indo-European stock, as well as pre-Aryan peoples. 
But this surge is slowing down. Now we see clear re- 
actions to the Europeans by the Indian branch of the 
Indo-European cultures, delivered at last on terms 
of political equality. The Europeans, with all their 
immense industry and inventive technological capac- 
ity, are, as it were, coming to a pause in their advance 
toward world dominance. 

These great historical changes have been acceler- 
ated and intensified in our own lifetime by the scien- 
tific transformation whose dimensions must likewise 
be assessed if we hope to understand its social impli- 
cations. 

Throughout his history, man has been deriving 
such security and leisure as has been available from 
resources which, in the end, trace back to energy 
from the surface of the sun. For that is the real origin 


of wood and peat, coal and oil and natural gas. The 


uctible. leisure which power has given us has beeen consid- 
on II erably increased in recent years, and security has in- 
olitical creased as well. But despite these advantages, we have 
order. i A S to the scale of events, in my opinion we are not arrived at the point where a world culture can 
realize | facing nothing less than a liquidation of vast his- be established, because the energy available has not 
ts con- . . . . ° . ° ° 

laamad torical forces. We are today still observing the settle- been sufficient to give leisure, security, and the op- 


ment of those restless populations which started to 
flow into the New World some five hundred years 
ago. We are still witnessing the destruction of a 
closed little European society, and the sensitive in- 
ternal balance it achieved under the guidance of the 
Christian churches. We are also observing the last 


portunity for a cultural life to all men. What we have 
had has been enough for rest, recreation and enter- 
tainment for many after a wearying day of work. 
But these alone are not creative of a culture. A cul- 
ture, in the true sense, is a society which is guided 
by an understanding of the real needs and nature of 


stages of the economic expansion which followed 
upon the discovery of the New World, with its vast 
oo wealth of lands and natural resources. We now see 
pte the Indo-European peoples coming to a kind of 
ial inter- equilibrium. Having spread all over the earth and 

possessed themselves of large parts of it, Europeans 


man, of the purpose that nature has for him, and of 
the kind of social order in which he can fulfill him- 
self. The leisure and security required for the estab- 
lishment of such a society are coming now, with the 
release for our use of new sources of energy which 
are almost limitless in amount. To the energy derived 
from the surface of the sun we are adding the far 
greater resource derived from the interior of the atom, 
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by processes which are believed to be similar to those 
occurring within the sun. 

Let us revert for a moment to consideration of the 
historical picture. Columbus discovered a new world, 
rich in gold and land. These new forces destroyed 
the old society, and with it Europe’s illusion of peace. 
We may say that Einstein and other physicists have 
discovered a different new world—the world of space- 
time — from which we are deriving a wealth that 
makes the treasure which the Voyagers found seem 
insignificant. It has been said that if all the energy 
that is now available were reduced to thermal units, 
the presently known oil and natural gas resources 
would amount to two units, and coal and its con- 
geries would amount to seven. But from presently 
known uranium deposits, without consideration of 
those which may be discovered in the future, or of 
other elements and new methods, the potential in 
similar thermal units is 200. This promises a leisure 
and security in the future which will allow the pos- 
sibility and the time for travel, and art, and specula- 
tion for everyone, if our political management of all 
this is wise and generous. 

My thesis is that if this new leisure is accompanied 
by the search for better knowledge of the nature of 
man and his purpose on this globe, then, and only 
then, shall we be able to fulfill and not destroy our- 
selves. These considerations suggest the true dimen- 
sions—historical, economic and philosophical—of the 
crisis through which we are passing. 


III 


I SHOULD like to say at this point that I am con- 
vinced our resources in religion are completely ade- 
quate for the problems that confront society today. 
Arnold Toynbee has made clear to multitudes of 
people what scholars have long known, namely, that 
when the religious experience of the whole human 
race is pooled, it provides guidance, in its central core 
of common principles, quite sufficient to enable us 
to unite the societies of the world, and to reassert the 
vitality of the ethical message of the greater and lesser 
teachers of the past. 

This does not mean that there is no work to be 
done in the field of comparative religion. What is 
common to Hinduism and Buddhism, to Judaism and 
Christianity, to Jainism and Islam, and to those re- 
ligions no longer represented by active churches and 
congregations, must be clearly identified, so that their 
diversities will be seen to be ornaments on something 
universal and real at the heart. 

As to this disclosure of common purpose, I feel 
that our part in a world society is harder to under- 
stand and explain than is the ethical wisdom and re- 
ligious love that has come to us from older societies, 
especially those of the Orient. For they have revealed 
their truths. Because of their antiquity, what they 
have provided has been often and well stated. We 
of the West are younger, and what our contribution 
is to be remains yet to be seen. Indeed, since it is a 
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futurity, we do not understand it ourselves. For this 
reason we should not expect the people of the Orient 
to understand our “way of life,” which embodies the 
beginnings of our deep, but as yet undeclared, cul- 
tural purposes. Furthermore, we, being younger, have 
the greater vitality. If we have also the courage and 
the will to learn from these older peoples what they 
have to give us, both of us will benefit. 


Amongst these peoples, and foremost of all, is In- 
dia. If we were to direct our attention to India alone, 
we would be repaid richly from her wealth of phil- 
osophical and religious insight. Let us recall that 
some of the basic intellectual skills) which we in 
Europe have used for the creation of our industrial 
and technological society, were actually invented in 
India as part of the religious and metaphysical enter- 
prise of the past. We forget India’s contribution too 
often, because she was a subject and colonial nation 
during the period of Western technological expan- 
sion. Yet it was the Indians who invented higher 
mathematics, arithmetic and quadratic equations, and 
applied them to astronomy and chronology. More- 
over, they have always employed their intellectual 
skills for metaphysical and religious purposes, a use 
of equal importance to them in the study of nature. 
We in the West are now using these skills in ways 
that promise to be revolutionary. But in order to gain 
the highest benefit from them, we need the balance 
and integration which the older cultures have 
achieved. One of their greatest achievements, without 
doubt, lies at the religious level. 


But I must say, bluntly, that religion is not enough. 
For religion is primarily experience, and hence, how- 
ever rich it may be as an inheritance, it requires con- 
stant renewing. In my view, religion is the feeling, 
more or less strong, more or less sustained, that we 
are part of something larger than ourselves, which 
may catch us up from time to time and dissolve us 
in something more unifying than our egotistic isola- 
tion leads us to believe possible. The religious way 
has been through feeling, rather than thought—per- 
sonal and private experience, and not general, com- 
municable public knowledge that ensures experience 
to many. 


Now the number of religious personages throughout 
history whose lives are recorded for us more or less 
fully is relatively small, even if we include the 
lesser names with the very greatest—even if, to Jesus 
and St. Paul, to Siddhartha Gautama Buddha and 
Shankaracharya, we add, for example, Plotinus and 
Swedenborg and Walt Whitman, William Blake, 
Emerson and Blaise Pascal, and all those others who 
have experienced something of that larger being which 
is really our Source. They are all too few and, what 
is more, in the lives of some, that “Presence which 
disturbs us with the joy of elevated thought” was by 
no means continuous. Plotinus complained that in 
his case the exaltation came but twice, and then with- 
out his direction, in contrast with his master, Am- 
monius Saccas, who could enter this state at any time. 
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Those of us who study the book of nature and the 
secrets in the heart of man recognize that there is 
this constant background available through the high- 
est feelings and intuitions. But man is more than feel- 
ing. He is also a thinking creature, compelled to 
know. This decisive characteristic of the human spe- 
cies is exemplified in the name by which it is 
denoted: man. The word in English is cognate with 
manes and monas, and connected with Sanskrit manas 
and manu, words which are all linked with mind, 
with the ability to know. This suggests that we are 
called upon by our very nature not only to employ 
altruistic feeling in order to do the right, but also to 
use conceptual, cosmological thought in order to know 
the right. It appears, however, that the unity in man 
is buried so deeply that the individual can practice 
a fission between his feelings and his thoughts for a 
long time before he destroys the underlying unity, 
and ill-health or social breakdown proclaim to him 
the violation to his essential wholeness. 

Today the rapid march of historical events requires 
special efforts of us: a profound kind of knowledge 
that will match the riches of religious feeling. Out of 
that juncture can be born in peace a future world 
society. When Emerson said, in his essay on the 
Oversoul, “Our being is descending into us,” he 
could justly add, “We know not whence.” For in the 
days when he wrote, mechanism was triumphant. But 
today it is neither necessary nor wise to put aside the 
duty of bringing the mind to a position equal, in re- 
spect to spiritual matters, to the place occupied by 
right feeling. These are the considerations which 
compel us to confront our problem: the place of rea- 
son in religion. 


IV 


THE nature of the problem, from the psychological 

point of view, might be identified, and dismissed, 
by a comparison between knowing in man and in 
other creatures. In the case of migrating birds, cer- 
tain species can fly for thousands of miles with an 
unerring, and not well understood, sense of avigation. 
They are able to find their destination because their 
relationship to nature, as regards knowledge and feel- 
ing is so homogeneous and so immediate (we must 
suppose) that they do not need the formal knowledge 
of location so necessary to us. This will be not less 
but more true when the physiological basis of their 
flight comes to be known, as it is now known in bees. 

In us this unity in the relationship of feeling, 
thought and action has been impaired. With the rise 
in man of cognition and conceptuality, this natural, 
instinctive relationship, which is active in animals, 
has been driven underground. It is almost as though 
man has been exiled from that Garden of Eden, and 
is compelled to find his way back by the exercise 
of those deeper forms of knowledge which are ap- 
propriate to him as a free individual. 

It appears that these simple relationships to nature 
are not entirely extirpated in us. Through the work 


in parapsychology of contemporaries like J. B. Rhine 
and Gardner Murphy, Prof. Soal, Dr. Salter, Prof. 
Ducasse, and others—as well as earlier workers like 
Frederic William Myers and Andrew Lang—we have 
come to see that although man’s direct relation to 
nature may have been suppressed by the invasion of 
this higher order of knowing, yet in certain individ- 
uals and certain circumstances, that rapport with na- 
ture can be restored through extra-normal percep- 
tion. No doubt in the science of the future much 
more will be known about all this. But I want to 
emphasize that this is still perception. This is still 
some kind of sensory knowledge of nature. It does 
not reach the Ground that religion speaks of. There 
is something much more profound for man to dis- 
cover, and in my opinion, he has been deliberately 
cut off from the participation in nature that animals 
enjoy so that he may be forced to use his own in- 
telligence and cognitive powers, to that end. 

From the work of men like Margenau, Northrop, 
Sorokin, and others, we are aware that the culture 
made possible by the freeing of nuclear energy not 
only must, but can, rest itself upon a knowledge that 
is adequate to the task of formulating a one-world 
climate for values. Rome was founded upon Stoicism. 
Upon the Pythagorean point of view the Periclean 
Greeks rested their society. Today, we must add to 
our religious inheritance a new study of this vast 
and impersonal universe, which has been laid open 
to us by the researches of our physicists and astrono- 
mers. We are compelled to this because man has 
ceased to be a passive historical phenomenon, and 
has instead become a geological force, through his 
power to mold his environment. We are forced by 
circumstances to develop an intellectual attack, a 
skill, which will be as effective in raising the mind 
to contemplation as is religion in exalting the emo- 
tions to altruism. 


V 


We thus arrive at a question, the question: How 
is this to be done? 

The answer is to be found with the aid of a new 
kind of knowledge which has acquired great force 
in recent years, particularly with the advent of the ab- 
stract concepts of relativity and quantum theory. This 
principle is exact science, or, to put it more correctly, 
deductive-exact science. It is distinctive, and I shall 
try to explain why I believe it is of such importance, 
from the religious point of view as well as the secular. 

Deductive-exact science, unlike inductive inference, 
which is generalization from facts and therefore open 
to error, starts with ideals, with absolutes, or even 
with infinities, verifying them later in the field of 
facts. In other words, it starts at the point where 
the religious person desires we shall end. If 
we take a simple example from the laws of motion, 
we note that one of Newton’s assumptions is that 
when a body is in motion, if it is not acted upon by 
any force, it will continue in a straight line 
forever. What is here offered us? Infinites and abso- 
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lutes. Starting with assumptions of this kind, we can 
confront nature and find her exercising the orders 
which we have derived initially from a metaphysical 
world. 

Unfortunately, the resources of this method are 
only being used at the forefront of science today, and 
their philosophical implications are not sufficiently 
recognized. Logical positivism and a distrust of meta- 
physics still remain impediments. Despite this, the 
method holds great promise of supplying, as a basis 
for religion, reason derived from the metaphysical 
background of empirically tested science. 

If we are to exploit fully this opening in science, 
we have a tremendous task to perform. For the de- 
ductive-exact method, which has had such successes 
in chemistry and physics, the sciences of the appar- 
ently insentient, has been arrested in biology, the 
science of life. Beyond genetics, all that we ought to 
know in these terms of the world of life in which man 
is immersed, and of sociology and psychology, is only 
available in scattered items. It is true that the func- 
tion of knowing through wholes, through meaningful 
structure, reappears in gestalt psychology, but the im- 
mense area between physics and psychology is as yet 
largely unstructured. 

It is in this biological field that the deductive-exact 
method would be most rewarding. For the laws of 
nature are written on the very face of the life orders, 
not buried, as in physics, in the heart of the atom. 
Every flower in the field, every creature in the forest, 
declares the glories, the subtleties that are hidden in 
the primal orders of matter and energy. Man needs 
imperatively to understand the life process because 
he is himself a prisoner to life, each individual lodged 
in the cell of his organic and psychic nature. But be- 
sides research into the deductive-exact background 
of biology and psychology, something much more re- 
markable is required. 


VI 


AN is immersed in nature, and as a perceiving 

being he may be surrounded by psychological as 
well as electro-magnetic fields. But beyond all this, as 
a cognitive being he seems to be related to something 
quite different from nature, of which he is other- 
wise a part. Saints, seers and sages have all testified 
that they have experienced a world so strange as to 
be rapt away from nature, or rather to that which 
underlies our world of matter and energy. We ordin- 
ary mortals, isolated as we are in our individual bio- 
logical-psychological processes, are divided from the 
Reality which is our true origin, but in rare moments 
it may catch us up. When our mathematicians pos- 
tulate absolutes and infinities, are they not within the 
cognitive field with which the religious person is con- 
cerned? Are they not somehow in direct rapport with 
the laws of nature in their noumenal form? 
This is a question which we cannot answer. But 








it is a singular fact that all the great religions of the 
world have taught that in addition to the divinity 
which has a vesture, the manifold beauties of nature, 
there is that same divinity which transcends any uni- 
verse and persists when there is no phenomenal world 
to express it. God is both transcendent and immanent. 
If there is any living creature with roots in the trans- 
cendent, it must surely be man, for he alone in the 
physical world has the cognitive power to stand back 
from that which he is as animal, and judge himself. 
It is only man who can be aware of himself, and 
aware that he is aware, of what he calls “my self.” 
This power of objectification, of withdrawal, of re- 
treat, which is familiar in religion, is also employed 
by every man of genius, and not least by those scien- 
tists who have devised systems of beauty and precision 
which fit perfectly into the orders of nature. 

The task of getting hold of the cognitive field will 
not be easy, for this world of transcendence is deeply 
buried. But if our studies of comparative religion, in 
which the identity of principles is revealed, can be 
paralleled by studies of the laws of nature, agreeable 
to deductive-exact science, there is great hope before 
us. 

Such a program, I should like to conclude, is in- 
dispensable for the United States. Within our se- 
cular school system, a child, thus taught, would gain 
conviction that he is resident in a universe so subtly 
organized that it can afford to give him freedom to 
learn, so powerfully ordered that although man may 
violate its laws, justice will in the end be done him. 
It seems to me that the restitution of ethics on the 
basis of natural law is the inescapable requirement of 
our educational system as a whole. 

It also seems to me indispensable for the mainten- 
ance of our democracy. The Founders of our country 
understood that they were resting constitutional pro- 
visions upon natural law. It is only we, in recent gen- 
erations, who have tended to forget that freedom is 
a function of order, and not a juridic gift from some 
legal assembly. We are losing our civil courage, in 
the face of those who would destroy liberty, because 
we are not saturated through and through with in- 
tegral reliance upon the sublime order that has made 
us, and sustains us. 

We can now expect a period in which leisure and 
security, and the search for man’s essential needs and 
nature, will all be possible, due to the wealth of en- 
ergy we are unlocking from the very depths of the 
cosmos. When first we tapped this resource, at Hiro- 
shima, it looked as though we had opened the pit 
before us, but it may be that we shall find instead, 
on the other side of our present confusion, a kind of 
heaven. Not far ahead is a world in which, with 
wealth and peace and security, we can engage in the 
most serious and important study of all, the pursuit 
of our own essential nature. Just as comparative re- 
ligion will help unite the world, so will study of the 
cosmic orders serve to draw men closer in their com- 
mon humanity, for science—at that level—is no less 
coin of a cultural world. 
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Ralph F. Heftferline 


Columbia University 


IEWS of man—what he is and how he should 

behave — have been offered by religion, philoso- 
phy and science. Some such view, even if not clearly 
formulated in words, is necessary as a basis of order 
in any human society. It decides what is and what is 
not to be regarded as human nature. The view that 
prevails in one’s own community, no matter how ar- 
bitrary it may be, comes, sooner or later, to seem in- 
evitable, obvious, a matter of common sense. Daily 
living conforms more and more to the prescribed pat- 
tern, and this is taken as evidence, not of human 
plasticity and receptiveness to training, but of the es- 
sential rightness of the view. So far in history, though, 
no single way of looking at man and the world has 
ever won acceptance by all mankind, and today we 
are felt by many to be further from such a consensus 
than at any time before. 

It requires a degree of brashness, in the face of 
this, to state a conviction which is likely to sound ex- 
treme. It is, in effect, that the critical disagreements 
which now rack mankind will be settled—and that 
the method will consist of action taken in accordance 
with a transformed view of man. This transformation, 
as I shall try to indicate, is already in progress. Many 
now recognize and affirm it in limited aspects, but 
no one thus far can comprehend it fully. Yet in its 
eventual sweep I believe that this shift in our way 
of looking at man and his situation—and the simul- 
taneous changes in our ways of thinking, feeling and 
doing—will be more profound, even, than those which 
marked the start of the Christian Era. In comparison, 
the Renaissance, with its singling out and glorifying 
of the individual personality, will seem a minor event. 

A new social order, while in the making, is always 
linked to the previous one by a transitional period of 
disorder. In a limited operation—for example, a hous- 
ing project—we clear the ground before starting to 
rebuild. Existing structures are reduced to rubble and 


*In revised form, an address which comprised the second lec- 
ture in a course sponsored by the Foundation for Integrated 
Education, “A Twentieth Century View of Man,” given Jan- 
uary 28, 1955 at Hunter College, New York. 


MAN'S CHANGING VIEW OF HIMSELF* 





Our Growth Away From Dualism 
Towards a Unitary, Naturalistic View of 


Man 


carted away prior to new construction. Meantime no 
one lives in that area, for it is not habitable. But 
when human society itself undergoes revision, there 
can be no such thing as temporary living quarters 
while the job gets done. There is no place to go. What 
is more, the main job is not merely to alter the phy- 
sical surroundings, but to revise the tenants them- 
selves. This means that destruction of the old and 
construction of the new must somehow take place at 
one and the same time. 

I suggest that we are now in the seemingly chaotic 
first phase of such a transition, when demolition is 
painfully and unmistakingly apparent, but when new 
construction is not yet recognized or accepted as such. 
We protest bitterly as we find ourselves dislodged from 
familiar arrangements which had come to feel just, 
right, proper, or even unchangeable. When our news- 
papers from time to time carry accounts of persons 
evicted from ancestral homesteads which were located 
on sites where, let us say, a lake is to be formed to 
serve aS a reservoir, we sympathize with such dis- 
possessed individuals, but we justify the community’s 
right of eminent domain—its condemnation and con- 
fiscation proceedings—on the ground that the good 
of the many takes precedence over the vested interest 
of the few. Yet when it comes to feeling ourselves 
pushed around and disturbed by conflicting pressures 
in the still more personal and precious realm of our 
beliefs and attitudes about ourselves, we lack even 
such consolation as might be had from knowing that 
our private stresses take place in accordance with some 
detailed master plan which would make sense of and 
possibly justify it all. We are quite sure, instead, that 
our plight results from no one’s deliberate design. 

Fortunately, it has become possible at this stage 
to realize what has happened and to seek new orien- 
tation. To put it bluntly, traditional views of man 
have ceased to be useful. They have failed in the 
task of supplying a basis of order for the modern 
world. As a matter of fact, from our present vantage- 
point it appears that they were inadequate all along, 
and when they seemed to work, we can see now that 
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this was due to man’s ability to distort himself to fit 
unnatural patterns and thus make them seem appro- 
priate. What was sacrificed in maintaining such an 
artificial fit between the individual’s behavior and the 
community’s theory of human nature—namely, or- 
ganic integrity and balanced adaptiveness—can no 
longer be afforded in the present situation of having 
to adjust to a community grown suddenly world-wide. 
Vitality, long misdirected by arbitrary restrictions, is 
channeled to new creativeness, but so long as its full 
expression is inhibited by a confused loyalty to out- 
moded patterns, it must lack balance and full effec- 
tiveness. 





N this perplexing period our problems as individuals 
are unavoidably acute. How can we conduct our- 
selves so as to hasten, rather than retard, the neces- 
sary new construction? How can we retain continuity 
with the past, so that whatever remains valid of the 
older tradition may be preserved in the new? How can 
we recognize and give support to programs of action 
that are soundly conceived, and steer clear, mean- 
while, of involvement in shallow evangelisms and pi- 
cayune causes? 

Faced by the need for a rationale of unprecedented 
scope, we look to science as the authority best equip- 
ped to fulfill this requirement. But the science involved 
must itself be a transformed science. Until recently 
men of science have claimed for themselves a privi- 
leged position. They were to be left free to discover 
what they could about whatever might happen to at- 
tract their interest. If others then seized upon their 
findings and put them to uses that were not in the 
social interest, this was not, the scientists insisted, their 
responsibility, for they claimed immunity under the 
plea of neutral objectivity. 

This attitude is fast disappearing. Now the very 
consequences of scientific achievement and technology 
on the lives of men have produced problems of such 
urgency as to generate at last intense and respon- 
sible scientific interest in human welfare. The new 
type of scientist still follows the lines of his own cu- 
riosity (this may be essential to sound work) but his 
curiosity has come full circle and is now focussing 
on man, and his investigations proceed against an 
ever-present background of practical concern. 

The scientific picture of man which is developing 
under this new orientation is, paradoxically, in some 
respects like the view that was held by the ancients. 
Heraclitus, and other early thinkers, saw man as one 
with nature. It was only later that man, more pre- 
occupied with self and with arbitrary codes of con- 
duct, came to regard himself as apart from nature 
and on a higher plane. This later view is, of course, 
the one which still dominates our personal lives. 
“Soul” or “mind” we cherish, for these, we feel, are 
at the core of our sense of value. “Body” or “matter” 
we try to subdue and keep subordinate. But just how 
it is that intangible soul or mind can be joined to and 
can exercise control over the “animal body” in an 
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“external world” has remained a perpetually trouble- 
some question for religion and philosophy. 

Just why it was that the early unitary view of man 
and nature was abandoned in favor of dualism, which 
sees the world as split into irreconcilable opposites of 
one sort or another, is not clear, but Whyte, in The 
Next Development in Man," has presented a brilliant 
speculative account of how it occurred. We are more 
concerned here with what have been the consequences 
of dualism and what is to be gained if we can now 
surmount it by arriving at a unitary view that is ap- 
propriate to our own times. 


REVIOUS attempts to overcome the unsatisfactory 

split between mind and body have been mostly of 
the sort where one of the pairs of opposites was simply 
denied. In the kind of monism called materialism 
everything becomes material, including such pheno- 
mena as had “mistakenly” been regarded as mental. 
Modern physicalism supposes that there is nothing 
which is not ultimately reducible to the subject matter 
of physics. Correspondingly, in idealism or panpsy- 
chism everything is considered as somehow mental. 
These one-sided monisms are clearly not constructive 
solutions, but the mere pretense of having succeeded 
in squeezing both parts into the category of one’s own 
preference. 

For science, as it now converges on man as sub- 
ject matter, dualism has no legitimate status. It is 
seen as a gigantic mistake, a pseudo-problem with 
which man has bedeviled himself for more than two 
thousand years. No task is posed for science of hav- 
ing to join “mind” and “body” in a workable rela- 
tionship—for it does not separate them to begin with! 
Man takes his place as a species evolved like other liv- 
ing organisms by a dynamic, self-organizing cosmos. 
In such a context it becomes unthinkable that man’s 
functions—including those which for convenience may 
be called “mental’”—should be treated as entities ex- 
isting separately from his structures, or, except for ex- 
pressly limited purposes, that the workings of his body 
should be examined in isolation from the surround- 
ings which are necessary to and which actually par- 
ticipate in the living process. The practical benefits 
of treating mind-body-environment as a single system 
composed of interdependent subsystems has already 
been recognized by the intelligent public in the ac- 
complishments of “psychosomatic medicine.” 


THis new approach differs from all previous ones 

in its determination to maintain steady contact with 
all that is relevant. It insists that phenomena can be 
genuinely understood only when studied in their full 
natural context. When they are dealt with piecemeal, 
ways may be discovered to obtain immediate practical 
effects of a limited kind, but these are prone to be 


1 Lancelot Law Whyte. The Next Development in Man. Holt, 
New York. 1948. 
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at the cost of unforeseen and unwanted “‘side effects” 
which may not be identified until much later. In medi- 
cine this has come to be called “treating the symptom 
instead of the disease.” 


To deal with problems in their full context seems 
at first impossibly difficult, yet in our personal lives 
when we do achieve this from time to time it is ex- 
perienced as the most natural thing in the world. Our 
action then flows spontaneously from awareness of a 
current need, the relevance of past experience, and 
the probability that we can guide the matter to a suc- 
cessful finish. We “feel” our way along, with no need 
for formal decisions or jaw-clenching resolutions. But 
on most occasions we fall short of such integrated 
action due to the rift between what we “want” to do 
and what we feel we “ought” to do. A kind of dualism 
pervades our conduct—this time a split between what 
have been called “selfish aims” and what we have 
been taught to believe we “‘owe to society.” 


This relentless driving of ourselves, this imperious 
need to force ourselves to do deliberately what we 
don’t want to do, is seen by naturalistic science to re- 
sult in gross impairment of health, efficiency and hap- 
piness, both for the individual and the community. 
That it is wholely unnecessary, except as one generation 
after another foists it on the next, is clearly revealed 
in studies of the “socialization process.” This blanket 
term covers whatever society does, particularly in the 
early years, to make the little human animal conform 
to its specifications for becoming a member in good 
standing. It includes the teaching of language and im- 
plantation of the local moral code. The parent, by 
and large, rewards or punishes in the child what he 
himself was rewarded or punished for, with the result 
that basic patterns are passed along from one gener- 
ation to the next. 


1 this fashion man, unlike any other species, ob- 

tains a stock of ready-made solutions to problems 
which have been painfully worked out over the course 
of many lifetimes. The advantages, to be sure, are in- 
estimable. What has been largely overlooked, unfor- 
tunately, is the extent to which the human young are 
at the same time crammed with sanctified false solu- 
tions which narrow their vision once and for all and 
set limits to intellectual and emotional development. 


Even if the stated intentions of the child-training 
program go unquestioned—for instance, to bring up 
decent, productive citizens—the methods used, as seen 
by behavioral science, are grossly inept and even 
partially self-defeating. The effects of punishment, to 
take an outstanding example, have been repeatedly 
demonstrated both in the laboratory and in the clinic 
to be far different from what has been universally 
supposed. Whatever behavior is punished may, it is 
true, disappear from sight and thus give rise to the 
notion that the individual has learned his lesson. But 
this is precisely parallel to the situation which in medi- 





cine is condemned as “treating the symptom,” for the 
punished behavior is not eliminated from the repertory 
—that is, from the urgent tendencies to action—but 
is merely driven under cover. The punished individual 
must now devote attention and energy to holding it 
back and keeping it suppressed. He must, as he has 
so often been directed, “watch himself.” If this hold- 
ing back does become automatic and unaware—that 
is, if suppression gives place to repression—then the 
individual, without knowing it, loses contact with this 
area of his experience. He no longer thinks about it, 
but he has bought this relief at the price of a chronic 
partial paralysis of action which is inappropriate to a 
healthy, living organism. He finds himself pent up, 
restless, unable to relax fully even in calm surround- 
ings, and driven to an endless search for distractions. 

Much of what gets punished in childhood is merely 
the precocious appearance of behavior which is not 
only sanctioned in the adult but demanded of him. 
But the individual who has been drilled for years in 
the role of dutiful child does not readily display the 
initiative, ingenuity or authority which is appropriate 
to the adult. He has learned too well to be a child 
and continues during adult life to block behavior 
which, formerly punished, is crucial to intellectual and 
emotional maturity. Unorthodox responses, when 
they do break through, give rise to anxiety or guilt 
and the quick resumption of tense control. 

This is the epidemic condition clinically diagnosed 
as “residual tension.” It is conspicuous in stiff, shy, 
or withdrawn individuals. In others it manifests itself 
indirectly in complaints of aches and pains, cramps 
and tensions, and “run down feeling.” It is not enough 
for such persons to subscribe to the motto of “you 
must relax,” for the over-socialized person cannot af- 
ford to relax under circumstances which would tempt 
him to “talk back” or otherwise “get excited.” Un- 
less he stiffens against emotional promptings and “puts 
them out of his mind,” he fears that he will “lose con- 
trol” and “go to pieces.” 


HE defenders of our dualistic tradition have been 

properly fearful of emotion, for it leads to spon- 
taneous, whole-hearted action which scorns hvnocrisy 
and superficial good manners. It manifests itself when 
something of importance to the organism is at stake. 
Fear, for instance, occurs inevitably when life, or any- 
thing highly valued, is seen to be endangered. Like- 
wise, anger is the natural response to whatever ar- 
bitrarily frustrates one’s ongoing activity. Such emo- 
tions are energizing, enabling the organism to perform 
feats of physical exertion of which it is otherwise in- 
capable. But in our tradition fear is branded as cow- 
ardice and anger as temper, with the result that the 
individual, if he can, learns to hide such emotional 
reactions even from himself. Then, denied proper ex- 
pression, they find partial discharge in vicarious exper- 
ience—witness the addiction to sado-masochistic 
movies—or else, interfering with basic physiology, 
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Fig. 1 


they express themselves in hypertension and other 
psychosomatic ailments. 


It is obvious that if we wish to inculcate a natural- 
istic view of man, then the early socialization process 
is the point of greatest strategic importance. Some 
headway has already been made in changing our man- 
ner of dealing with the child. But what of the rest 
of us, already grown, who are unwitting products of 
a dualistic training? If sufficiently motivated, it is 
possible for us to give ourselves a kind of mid-stream 
overhauling. This is well worthwile, from the stand- 
point not only of our own personal effectiveness and 
enjoyment of life but also of our effect on others, par- 
ticularly our children. What is required is a readiness 
to take a fresh and searching look at ourselves and 
our behavior in the light of naturalistic concepts, and 
to experiment with previously neglected or rejected 
techniques for dealing with ourselves and others. 


During the past several years more than six hun- 
dred adults in university classes, working with mimeo- 
graphed material, have performed what were called 
“Informal Experiments in Self-Awareness.” ‘These 
supplied orientation in naturalistic concepts and sug- 
gested “safe” methods for reorganizing one’s ways of 
feeling, thinking, and doing. Nearly all of these stu- 


dents reported substantial benefits.? 


2A version of the “Informal Experiments in Self-Awareness” 
has been printed as the first half of the volume by Frederick 
S. Perls, Ralph F. Hefferline and Paul Goodman, entitled 
Gestalt Therapy: Excitement and Growth in the Human Per- 
sonality, Julian Press. New York. 1951. 
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W UH regard to most of the things that we have 

been taught since childhood it never occurs to us 
that there could be another, and perhaps more ef- 
fective, way of looking at them. As a demonstration 
of how difficult it may be to see something on a re- 


organized basis, two ambiguous pictures are shown. 
(Figs. 1 and 2) 


When looking at fig. 1, the observer should fix his 
gaze upon a point approximately between the noses of 
the two faces. When this is done, it is obvious that the 
sense data do not change. Nevertheless, the observer 
can shift from the meaning “faces” to the meaning 
“‘vase”’ at will. Furthermore, he feels the shift of mean- 
ing occurring in his mind as a kind of dynamism. This 
is the type of phenomenon included in the gestalt term 
“closure.” 


In fig. 2, at first glance you are likely to see a young 
woman in three-quarter view to the left. Or you may 
be that one person in about five who first sees an 
old hag facing to the left and forward. Whichever 
picture you see, your task is to see the other. To do this 
you must let go of the picture you already have—in 
effect, destroy it—and use the parts to construct its 
alternative. 





The trick here is that various details have a dual 
function. The long promontory which is the old hag’s 
nose is the whole cheek and jaw-line of the young 
woman. The hag’s left eye is the young woman’s left 
ear, her mouth the young woman’s velvet neckband, 
her right eye a bit of the young woman’s nose, etc. No 
attempt to “will” to see the old hag or the young 
woman will be effective, but if you let your eyes play 
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over the picture instead of staring fixedly, there will 
be a sudden spontaneous reorganization of its parts 
—what the gestalt psychologists call the “aha! ex- 
perience.” 


A TTAINING a unitary, naturalistic view of man 
is, of course, not so simple. Yet it appears that our 
difficulties in reaching it are of the same sort—that is, 
we are so full of ready-made responses that these tend 
to choke off the novel responses which would be more 
appropriate to our present situation. In many instances 
we rationalize our stereotyped behavior by saying, 
“Society requires this of me,” when, as a matter of 
fact, our present society may be quite unconcerned 
in the matter, as we can readily discover through a 
little personal experimentation. A more correct version 
would be, “I require this of myself, but, since it would 
make me temporarily uncomfortable to change, I pre- 
tend that society forces it on me.” 

A naturalistic approach, whether by the scientist 
to his subject matter or by the individual to his per- 


sonal life, reveals a simpler structure than was sup- 
posed to be the case. Nature is economical of patterns 
and processes of development. Seeming complexity is 
frequently nothing more than the diversity provided 
by endless variations on a few basic themes. Much of 
the complexity has been in ourselves and in our tradi- 
tionally distorted ways of looking at the objects under 
investigation. 


While man was immature there were some tempor- 
ary benefits, no doubt, in the dualistic practice of tear- 
ing apart and considering independent the members 
of such pairs as mind and body, subject and object, 
impulse and self-control, organism and environment, 
individual and community—and, especially, cause and 
effect. As integration of knowledge proceeds, however, 
these exaggerated contrasts tend to fade into continu- 
ous, unitary inter-relationships. False barriers break 
down to reveal one great, ordered system, the universe, 
with various subsystems set off by boundaries which 
are flexible, permeable—not walls, but instrumentali- 
ties of ordered communication. 





Tue illustration* on the cover is not an ambiguous picture, but an incomplete object, with much of the 
detail which would ordinarily be present left out. However, the bits which are present are in their proper posi- 
tions. To see and name the object involves a kind of “subjective” filling in of the blank spaces in such a way, 
as the gestaltists put it, as to effect “closure.” Staring fixedly at what is given, or deliberate attempts to force 
meaning on the hodge-podge of parts, usually blocks the spontaneous process of organization. Freely shifting the 
gaze from one part to another and taking an attitude of curiosity rather than impatience is the most favorable 
approach. If the picture still does not come, it will at some later time when examined fresh. (To verify your 
perception, identification of the picture is given on page 20.) 


Figs. 1 and 2 on page 10 are also closure figures. The reader is recommended to study the working of his 
own mind while he observes the meaning of fig. 1 shift from vase to faces, and back, over and over. The dynam- 
ism of meaning in his own mind will thus be made evident. 





The Editors wish to announce that the Index to Volume 11, which was to accompany this issue, is still in 


preparation. It will be sent out with the November issue. 


*From Roy F. Street’s Gestalt Completion Test, 1931, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN INTEGRATED EDUCATION: 


An Integrated Program of High School Mathematics 


G Rowin G out of a desire on the part of many who 

are concerned with the education of high school 
students to improve the teaching of mathematics, the 
University of Illinois Committee on Secondary School 
Mathematics has instituted an experimental program 
which is currently being conducted in four Illinois 
high schools, one high school in Michigan, and one 
high school in Missouri. This program is a joint effort 
of the College of Education, the College of Engineer- 
ing, and the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences of 
the University. 

The program which is being developed attempts to 
integrate the traditional mathematics subjects and to 
include many basic ideas from modern mathematics 
which are absent from traditional courses, while elim- 
inating many topics which are obsolete or seldom used. 
It aims to teach mathematics for understanding rather 
than merely equipping the student with a “kit of 
rules.” It is intended for students who take one, two, 
three, or four years of mathematics at the secondary 
school level and is designed for the potential scientific 
specialist, for the pre-college but non-scientific stu- 
dent, and for the able student who will terminate his 
formal education upon graduation from high school. 

First year materials are being tested in seventeen 
classes in six schools. Second year materials are cur- 
rently being used in thirteen classes in five schools. 
Third year materials are being tried for the first time 
in three classes in three schools. During the next five 
years the committee plans to teach the complete four 
years of the program in about twenty high schools, to 
develop new techniques of testing the extent of stu- 
dent understanding of important mathematical con- 
cepts, and to begin a follow-up study of these students 
in college. 

Soon after the committee’s organization in 1951 
with the original purpose of helping Illinois High 
Schools to meet college entrance requirements, it was 
found necessary to re-examine high school mathe- 
matics in its entirety. An abundance of reports and 
recommendations made by others was found to exist. 
These indicated the desirability of interesting more 
high school students in mathematics, the necessity of 
teaching more of the important ideas of mathematics, 
and the importance of the students’ acquiring a broad 
understanding of mathematical principles instead of 
mere manipulative skills. No program for the accom- 
plishment of these worthy aims existed, so the com- 
mittee is trying to supply this need. 

One of the critical aspects of the committee’s pro- 
gram is the in-service training of participating teach- 
ers. This training involves the “transmission” of such 
intangibles as feeling for creativity in mathematics, 
the willingness to explore the unfamiliar and the un- 
12 
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conventional, and a sensitivity to what is defective and 
“lifeless” in conventional mathematics courses. 

Some of the features of the committee’s program 
are as follows: 

1. Since traditional high school mathematics is di- 
vided into compartments—algebra, geometry, etc. — 
the essential interrelatedness of these fields is not ade- 
quately presented. An integrated sequence for a four- 
year program of topics from these various compart- 
ments can better present their interrelatedness and 
make it possible to teach more mathematics in the 
same amount of class time. 

2. The content of traditional courses tends to em- 
phasize the teaching of isolated skills. Instructional 
materials can be organized to emphasize understand- 
ing of mathematical concepts. This understanding will 
facilitate the learning of appropriate manipulative 
skills. 

3. Two-thirds of high school students in the United 
States do not study mathematics beyond the first year 
of high school. One year of conventional algebra is of 
little use for these terminal students. It is also far from 
the optimum foundation for the training of the po- 
tential specialist. A sequence of topics for the 9th 
year including some algebra, some geometry, and some 
trigonometry, and taught more in the spirit of contem- 
porary mathematical thinking can better meet the 
needs of both these groups and may interest more stu- 
dents in continuing in mathematics. 

4. Some conventional programs force a student to 
choose between a mathematical and non-mathematic- 
al vocation at the beginning of high school. The pro- 
posed program allows this choice to be postponed by 
offering to all capable students a broad introduction 
to mathematics. After such an initial course, a stu- 
dent has a basis for a more intelligent choice of his 
future vocation. 

5. A student’s experience in high school mathe- 
matics should convince him that mathematics is not 
a static subject about which everything is known. The 
conception of mathematics as a growing human en- 
terprise can be built by including those modern devel- 
opments and points of view which can be taught suc- 
cessfully in high school. Such experimentation with 
the introduction of new concepts and ideas into sec- 
ondary school mathematics is needed. The University 
of Illinois is supporting such experimentation. 

6. The proposed program can significantly reduce 
the gap between the content and point of view of 
college mathematics and high school mathematics. 
This program attempts to provide for the highly capa- 
ble student by emphasizing understanding and by in- 
cluding highly challenging material. In conventional 
high school mathematics textbooks there is not enough 
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expository material to provide practice in careful read- 
ing. In the proposed program, the instructional ma- 
terials provide ample reading practice resulting in in- 
creased ability in precise communication. 


7. This program is designed to bring about sig- 
nificant changes in the learning and attitude of stu- 
dents. However, these results can be accomplished 
only if the teachers who participate in the program 
have been helped to achieve the necessary competence. 


The significance of this program can hardly be 
underestimated, for mathematics as it is taught in 
most high schools usually is dominated either by a 
philosophy which insists that it is the “discipline” of 
mathematics that counts, or by the operationalist and 
pragmatic point of view that “the average student” 
needs only enough mathematics to enable him to 
check the sales tape from the supermarket. In either 
case, the experience of “taking” mathematics is a 
deadly, meaningless chore and the concepts of mathe- 
matics and the philosophical insights into the realms of 
the ideal and the abstract can hardly ever be gained 
even by the brightest student. 




















We have reviewed the printed first year materials 
with some care and report that we perceive a very 
high degree of integration in them. The methodology 
seems to be excellent. In the hands of teachers who 
can, themselves, reorient their thinking, we feel that 
the objectives of this committee can be achieved. It 
will be interesting to check the results of this program 
when the students who are now taking it move on 
into college. Work such as this should also materially 
assist in reducing the present shortage of science and 
technical recruits in our schools and colleges. 

The University of Illinois is to be commended both 
for making it possible for three separate divisions to 
cooperate in this venture and for the demonstration 
that such cooperation is possible and can be made so 
fruitful. It is also to be hoped that the committee may 
be able to find large scale funds (which the Univer- 
sity, however generous in its present support, can- 
not be expected to supply) in order that it may be 
able to bring about the significant change in the 
teaching of high school mathematics in this country 
which is sorely needed. 

—Harvey W. Culp 





SOURCE READINGS: INTEGRATIVE MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The Values of Mathematics 


“ye and the Study of Mathematics” is the 
title of an article by Howard F. Fehr that was 
published in Scripta Mathematica, vol. 21, March, 
1955, pp. 49-53. The author reminds us that in the 
last few decades those responsible for the curriculum 
in both the secondary schools and the colleges have 
become more and more concerned with the individual 
student. “This concern for the individual is an out- 
growth of the search for values to be achieved through 
the educative process. 


“*.. . Values are those attributes both intrinsic and 
extrinsic to a body of knowledge which the individual 
acquires because of the personal satisfactions derived 
from the acquisition of the knowledge. Thus we take 
the position that values are not apart from science 
but are continuously interacting with science itself. 
The continued study of science (or other bodies of 
knowledge) leads then to shifts of emphasis or even 
new positions on value.” 


Dr. Fehr explains that maturing personality emerges 
from desirable change in behavior which in turn 
comes about through learning and only through learn- 
ing. As one studies, he creates a liking or dislike for 
certain facts, certain ways of thinking, and certain 



















types of problems which bias his further study in cer- 
tain definite directions. ‘“Moreover the abstractions, 
generalizations, and structure the individual develops, 
because he has a feeling for them, in turn affect his 
valuation of all future knowledge. Thus values and 
personality are bound up with learning and acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in a continuous reversible interac- 
tion.” 

In summarizing the values intrinsic to the study of 
mathematics, the author says, “Thus,.the very study 
of mathematics gives us a great scientific method of 
thinking, a pragmatic outlook on knowledge, emo- 
tional satisfactions or mental pleasure, a sense of per- 
manency and continuity, and creative techniques of 
thinking about number, space, and symbols—values 
that make mathematicians the kind of people they 
are.” 

It is the values outside the subject of mathematics 
itself that are of main concern to the general educa- 
tors. “Because such educators and teachers are often 
uninformed of the nature of mathematics, they fre- 
quently assign non-related values as an outcome of 
mathematics study. . . . They are: neatness and clean- 
liness (neither of which are necessary nor sufficient 
for mathematics) ; self-reliance; making of wise de- 
cisions (as evinced by bad decisions made by mathe- 
maticians in areas outside and within mathematics) ; 
cooperation and leadership; expression of ideas pub- 
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licly; and the infinitude of God. Great and esteemed 
as these values may be to some people they are not 
in or about the province of mathematics and should 
not be sought there.” 

Then the author discusses the values that can be 
enlightened and strengthened in the field of mathe- 
matics. “Information is of high value, and mathe- 
matics supplies a means of communicating informa- 
tion of our physical, economic, and social environ- 
ment. The operations of arithmetic supply the means 
for talking about per cent, percentage, base, discount, 
interest, commission, etc., that inform us of financial 
affairs. The relations of geometry give us information 
on measures, size, direction, projection, and so on, 
that inform us of the construct of the physical world 
we live in... 

“We prize a thoughtful citizen—a problem solver 
. . . Mathematics can sharpen, by contrast, its own 
logic with that used in the life of a thoughtful citizen. 
Circumstantial evidence contrasted with a geometric 
deduction gives the student a clearer picture of the 
place and force of probable as compared with com- 
plete proof . . . Mathematics offers an understanding 
of the nature of proof and the relativity of truth. 

“The human race places high premium on the pos- 
session of tools, both manual and mental .. . In the 
home, in everyday living, in industry and engineering, 
in the various physical, biological, earth, and social 
sciences, mathematics has become, and is becoming 
more so, an indispensable tool.” The author goes on 
to explain that without mathematics it is very diffi- 
cult to understand a scientific and statistical age or 
to achieve a cultural pattern of behavior well adapted 
to living within this age. 

“Finally, in every age, among every people there 
has been a zealous search for truth. . . . Mathematics 
is one of the great ways that man has devised that 
offers itself for the search for truth. 

“The values we prize as citizens of the world, name- 
ly: information, logical thought, operational tools, cul- 
tural enrichment, and the search for truth are not 
intrinsic to mathematics, but this great ‘Queen’ of the 
sciences has, from the very earliest historical times, 
stooped humbly to be ‘Servant’ to these values and 
thereby nobly enriched them for all mankind.” 

—Ruth Lofgren 


Mental Growth 


L L. THURSTONE of the Psychometric Labora- 
* tory, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
presented a paper entitled “The Differential Growth 
of Mental Abilities,” at the spring meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science in Washington in April 
1955. 

Methods of multiple factor analysis have been de- 
veloped since 1930 for the purpose of isolating and 
identifying the components of human intelligence. 
Many investigators have isolated a number of these 
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which are called primary mental abilities. This study 
reports on a comparison of mental growth curves of 
seven of these primary abilities using data obtained 
for large groups of children over the age span from 
5 to 19. 

The growth curves presented in this paper are S- 
shaped with inflection points at 3 to 7 years of age. 
They all approach maturity asymptotically. 

The seven primary mental abilities here studied are: 
Visualizing Space Factor S, which represents the abil- 
ity to visualize rigid figures in three-dimensional space. 
(Several other visualizing factors have been isolated 
but norms are not yet available for school popula- 
tions.) Verbal Comprehension V, which represents 
the ability to comprehend verbal meaning of single 
words or continuous text. This “. . . is undoubtedly 
the most important of the mental abilities for academic 
achievement.” 

Number Factor N is quite narrow and represents 
facility in numerical manipulation but does not extend 
to mathematical reasoning or to the formulation of 
statement problems in arithmetic. The author states 
that such tasks involve other factors. 

The mental growth curve for Reasoning R “‘is really 
a combination of two primary mental factors for in- 
duction and deduction. The inductive component here 
represents the ability to discover the rule or principle 
of the material that one is working with . . . it trans- 
cends its modalities. It has been shown to be the same 
factor whether the inductive task represents visual, or 
verbal, or quantitative tasks.” 

The Perceptual Speed Factor P represents the 
ability to cover details in the perceptual field and al- 
though it “is definitely in the cognitive and intellec- 
tive domain it is not necessarily associated with ca- 
pacity for abstract intellectual work.” 

The Immediate Memory Factor M represents the 
ability to memorize a set of paired associates. “It is 
distinct from visual memory and incidental memory 
which are different primary factors.” 

Word Fluency Factor W represents the ability to 
produce words which are required for a given context 
as distinguished from the ability merely to understand 
words that are presented. 

For the purpose of making a rough comparison of 
the rate of maturation of these abilities, the age at 
which the average mental growth curve reaches 80% 
of the adult performance is taken. “With this criterion 
the Perceptual Speed Factor P reaches [this level] 
... at the age of 12. The Space and Reasoning Fac- 
tors [S and R] ... at age 14. The Number and Mem- 
ory Factors [N and M] ... at about 16. The Verbal 
Comprehension Factor [V] develops more slowly and 
it reaches the same relative level at age 18. The Word 
Fluency Factor W matures later than 20. It is not sur- 
prising to find the Perceptual Speed Factor maturing 
rather early and the Verbal factors maturing quite 
late. In other studies it has been found that the first 
Closure Factor reaches adult-level at about the age 
of 10 or 12, so that children of that age do as well 
on the average as educated adults.” 
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The author closes his paper with interesting impli- 
cations in these differences in rate of maturation of 
the mental abilities. He indicates that individual dif- 
ferences in the rate of maturation undoubtedly exist 
and that some children may mature more rapidly in 
some factors than in others. This has important bear- 
ing upon school curricula and teaching methods. Cer- 
tainly, data such as this imply that there is no one sure 
method of teaching all children and that all children 
will not be aided in their learning by elaborate visual 
aid programs in our schools. 


—Harvey W. Culp 


Evaluation of Intelligence Tests 


HE necessity of evaluation of intelligence test 

scores with reference to cultural and environ- 
mental differences is brought forward by Philip E. 
Vernon, Professor of Educational Psychology at the 
University of London, in his paper, “Use of Intelli- 
gence Tests in Population Studies,” published in the 
December, 1954, issue of Eugenics Quarterly, Vol. I, 
No. 4. Investigators of intelligence test scores have 
usually aimed at comparison of the innate intellec- 
tual capacity of different national or racial groups, 
or subgroups, but they have become increasingly 
aware that their test results might be affected by 
cultural differences. Recently the Iowa investigators, 
Bernardine Schmidt and other American psycholo- 
gists, have published evidence of very large effects of 
early upbringing and of education on the I.Q. Prof. 
Vernon notes that although these views, together with 
Communist condemnation of intelligence tests, may 
be exaggerated, even the more cautious students of 
the heredity-environment problem, such as Burks and 
Burt, admit that environment may account for 
roughly 25% of the variance in scores on reliable 
tests. Unfortunately, genetic population differences 
are usually quite small, hence even a minor cultural 
difference may seriously distort, or obliterate, a gene- 
tic one. For this reason Prof. Vernon feels that our 
present tests cannot provide direct proof of the ex- 
istence of genetic family differences. 

“This figure of 25 per cent still implies that the 
major differences between children of high and low 
I.Q. are innately determined within any one cultural 
group, such as the British or the American whites. But 
it is almost certainly an underestimate when cultural 
differences are greater, as between British whites and 
African Negroes, or even between British adults who 
have received advanced secondary or tertiary educa- 
tion and those who left school at 14 or 15 . . . Genetic 
influences are predominant only so long as the child- 
hood environment and primary schooling are relatively 
homogeneous or standardized for all members of the 
populations being tested. This means that most na- 
tional or racial comparisons are entirely illegitimate, 
since there are such wide cultural differences in the 









childhood intellectual stimulation and the schooling 
that different countries provide. Anthropologists such 
as Nadel and psychologists with experience of race 
differences like Biesheuvel have further pointed out 
the effects of motivation and attitude to taking tests 
. . . The cultural pattern is often very different in, 
say, Africa or aboriginal Australia. The attitude to 
working at speed may be absent, and the accepted 
method of tackling problems may be group discussion 
rather than individual effort. Thus their performance 
on European or American-made tests is likely to be 
hopelessly unrepresentative.” 

Prof. Vernon makes the point that these findings 
may sound disheartening, but that actually they do 
not imply that all population studies of intelligence 
are invalid, only that very much greater precautions 
are needed than have usually been taken in the past. 
However, they do mean that the search for “culture- 
free” tests is illusory, although some progress might 
be made in the direction of culturally intermediate 
tests. If tests are devised from familiar words and 
situations which are suited to the ways in which the 
group tested normally expresses its intellectual ca- 
pacities, they are fairer to that group. As Prof. Ver- 
non points out, no one has tried applying to British 
or Americans a test designed by Australian aboriginees 
to suit their ways of expressing themselves. “Careful 
anthropological investigation would be needed first 
to discover the forms taken by the most complex in- 
tellectual functions in each group. We must realize 
that intelligence itself is a different entity in each 
group. True, it is limited by some universal innate po- 
tentiality (which we have no means of measuring), 
but the way it is realized or manifests itself depends 
on the group’s values and ethos.” 

The comparison of subgroups within a culture, 
such as members of different-sized families, presents 
other problems. The most fruitful approach, accord- 
ing to Prof. Vernon, is to control or match cultural 
differences between subgroups, much as Chronologi- 
cal Age has normally been matched in all investiga- 
tions of ‘children’s intelligence. “Numerous research 
studies such as Burks’ and Leahy’s, Van Alstyne’s 
and Hebb’s, indicate the factors providing intellectual 
stimulation in early childhood which need to be held 
constant . . . By applying a carefully constructed rat- 
ing scale of these relevant environmental influences, 
it should be possible to match, say, families of 2 and 
4, or of 5 and 9, children; though we could hardly 
hope to equate families of 1 and 12 children. Adjacent 
social-class groups might be similarly compared . . . 
The trouble is, however, that this procedure would 
probably over-compensate; for only the genetically 
more intelligent large families might provide as good 
environmental stimulation as small families.” 

Prof. Vernon’s rather discouraged conclusion is 
that the use of intelligence tests in the investigation 
of fertility problems should be based on orphans or 
foster children whose true parents’ families differed 
in size. 


—E. B. Sellon 
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Learning During Sleep 


ANY people are familiar with the concept of 

using a tape recorder or some other means to 
present material auditorially during sleep in an 
attempt to facilitate the learning of that material. 
C. W. Simon and W. H. Emmons give a critical 
analysis of this area of research in “Learning During 
Sleep” published in the Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 
52, No. 4, 1955, pp. 328-342. 

‘Approximately 22 years of the average man’s life 
is lost in sleeping. Economically minded persons and 
harassed students have long searched for some means 
to use this time to further advantage. For nearly a 
third of a century, now, there has been a growing 
interest in the possibility of trying to learn while one 
sleeps. 

“The science fiction writers were among the first to 
propose sleep-learning as an educational technique. 
Gernsback, Huxley, and others have used the concept 
in fiction. Popular news and picture magazines, citing 
experimental evidence, constantly reinforce the pub- 
lic’s interest and misinformation about this osmotic 
form of education. From time to time, a national 
news service will release a story telling of some indi- 
vidual who works for a living by day and studies 
chemistry, operatic arias, or other lessons while sleep- 
ing at night. 

“Following closely on the heels of public interest 
have come the entrepreneurs. Commercial firms have 
sprung up throughout the country selling recording 
devices which automatically turn on and off to permit 
the individual to learn while he sleeps. The majority 
of claims have been based on distorted facts, state- 
ments by unqualified authorities, and armchair 
hypotheses.” 


The authors critically evaluate ten experiments in 
the field in regard to the experimental design, the 
statistics used, the methodology, and the criteria for 
sleep. These studies included attempts to teach the 
Morse code to Navy men, to teach a group of boys to 
stop biting their fingernails, and to teach Chinese. 


The authors think “it is highly speculative whether 
or not the studies reviewed presented any accept- 
able evidence that learning during sleep is possible. 
All of the studies had weaknesses, and the inadequate 
control of a number of experimental variables makes 
the validity of the conclusions drawn by many of the 
experimenters unwarranted. The conditions under 
which the positive results were found tend more to 
support the contention that some learning takes place 
in a special kind of waking state wherein subjects 
apparently do not remember later on if they had been 
awake.” 

One gets the impression after reading the critique 
by these authors that there are still as many questions 
to be answered in this field of study as there were be- 
fore the research began. 

—Bill Nicholson. 
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Is Parapsychology Science? 


i the January 1955 issue of American Scientist, 
Edwin G. Boring makes a critical analysis of “The 
Present Status of Parapsychology,” based mainly 
upon Modern Experiments in Telepathy, by Soal and 
Bateman (Yale University Press, 1954). Prof. Boring 
reports his extended interest in the psychology of 
scientific controversy, and in parapsychology because 
it is controversial. 

Discussing the difficulty of proving the existence of 
the “supernormal,” the author points out that if a 
physical or psychological explanation of such phe- 
nomena can be found, they become “normal,” and 
that it is only by failing to find such an explanation 
that you can “succeed” in establishing the existence 
of the supernormal. He feels that it is more impor- 
tant experimentally to establish correlations between 
paired events, using the reliability of such generalized 
correlations as an initial hypothesis. 

Soal and Bateman devote a large portion of their 
book to a factual account of experiments in telepathy 
and clairvoyance, which they summarize as being of 
the order of 10°° to 1 against the hits being chance. 
Prof. Boring’s view is that in experiments of this kind 
the fit of probability models can never be tested em- 
pirically, because every observed deviation from ex- 
pectation still fits the model, which tells you merely 
how improbable the deviation was. He is not sure 
that parapsychology is ready to use the basic scientific 
principle of control, but says, “Not until we get away 
from this a priori conception of chance are we going 
to be able to write a good operational definition of 
telepathy.” He finds one of the weaknesses of para- 
psychology is its lack of a satisfactory independent 
variable. 

It is around the question of whether or not para- 
psychology is science that controversy is warmest. 
Boring feels that this is not a sensible question, and 
that it would be more pertinent to ask: “Can you 
formulate an operational definition of telepathy and 
clairvoyance?” He suggests such a definition will not 
be clear-cut in such a very young science, but that 
eventually something provable may result. 

From his position as a positivistic physicalist, the 
author is critical of Soal and Bateman in their ad- 
herence to a mind-body dualism. He feels that the 
scientific protéction against “magic,” i.e., uncontrolled 
imagination or intuition, is positivism: the position 
that one must never impute to a concept more prop- 
erties than its operational definition allows. And that 
when parapsychologists imply that ignorance of the 
nature of ESP should make us hospitable to the accep- 
ance of some new principle that contradicts physical 
law, “they are offering a little magic . . . Scientists 


. are not angry, I think, because new scientific 
hypotheses are being proposed, but because they 
think the parapsychologists transcend their observa- 
tions.” 

Boring concludes that parapsychology forms one 
of the “in-groups” within scientific activity, a small 
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minority whose motivation sustains long and arduous 
research for seemingly small results. “Of its impor- 
tance in the developing scientific skein, posterity will 
be able to judge, and you cannot hurry history.” 
—E. B. Sellon 


Organic Education 


4 ee need to develop a philosophy of education 

which synthesizes the valid elements from con- 
flicting philosophies of education has resulted in an 
attempt by Frank C. Wegener of the University of 
Texas to formulate such a coherent theory of educa- 
tion. Writing in School and Society, June 11, 1955, 
Vol. 81, on “The Organic Philosophy of Education,” 
Prof. Wegener defines the distinguishing beliefs of a 
philosophy of organism as follows: 

“The Principle of Bipolarity is fundamental to all 
thought and reality; the universe is organic; all of 
reality is connected and related, not truly bifurcated; 
entities are possessed of a complex structure compar- 
able to that of living beings; reality is to be under- 
stood in terms of whole-part and ‘one and many’ 
relationships.” Through the sustained application of 
such postulates and principles, Prof. Wegener hopes 
that an educational synthesis beyond the stage of con- 
temporary eclecticism in educational theory and prac- 
tice may be achieved. 

In discussing the principle of Organic Bipolarity, 
the author defends himself against any possibility of 
misinterpretation of the term as dualism by defining 
Bipolarity as a “unity of opposities,” a principle found 
in various forms in many Greek philosophers, among 
them Pythagoras, Heraclitus and Plato. He says, 
“Plato was a bipolarist in his exposition of the ‘unity 
of opposites’ in such seeming bifurcations as the One 
and the Many, Identity and Difference, Same and 
Other, True and False, Being and Non-Being, Rest 
and Motion, Permanence and Change. The concep- 
tion of the unity of opposites is truly a metaphysical 
conception, and also manifests itself on the observa- 
tional level.” 

Prof. Wegener lists some of the outstanding postu- 
lates of the organic viewpoint briefly: “1. Reality is 
organic rather than singularly materialistic or ideal- 
istic . . . Reality is complex and therefore cannot be 
completely identified as unity or plurality, except in 
a qualified sense; it is both one and many. 2. Man 
is a microcosmic organism embodying the essential 
elements of the macrocosm . . . Society itself is in 
a sense organic. Man is not merely an organic part 
of society, he is intrinsically a part of the organic cos- 
mos. Thus, man’s self-realization necessarily trans- 
cends social ends, although social being is necessary 
to self-realization. 3. Most of what Plato said is 
still philosophically sound, although many concep- 
tions must be reconstructed in harmony with certain 
advancements of modern cultures, particularly with 
respect to scientific, philosophical, and political modi- 





fications . . . 4. Professor Alfred N. Whitehead’s 
Philosophy of Organism provides us with most of the 
requisite modifications of the Platonic-Aristotelian 
Tradition up through contemporary thought .. . 5. 
There is much of positive value in the educational doc- 
trines of John Dewey . . . Most of the Dewey metho- 
dology is valid when reconstructed within the phil- 
osophical system of Organism.” 

In previous writings Prof. Wegener has postulated 
the “Ten Basic Functions of Man” as a basic frame- 
work for an organic educational theory. These uni- 
versal and generic capacities, he proposes, are intel- 
lectual, moral, spiritual, social, economic, political, 
physical, domestic, aesthetic, and recreational. “These 
functions, although delineated here separately, are 
actually organically and intrinsically interrelated. Like 
the organs of the body, they are in a sense separable in 
structure and function, but they are essentially in- 
terdependent and organic. It is the task of education 
to assist in the actualization of these common func- 
tions in what might be termed the education of man 
qua man... Yet, within this general education of 
man as man, there must also be emphasis on the de- 
velopment of the person as an individual.” 

Prof. Wegener holds that an organic philosophy 
of education is essential to the reconciliation of the 
valid elements of the conflicting theories of education, 
and that these conflicts may be seen as bipolarities, or 
unities of opposites. Also, that there are two legiti- 
mate spheres of educational experience: ordinary life 
experience, and the ordered intellectual experience of 
school. When it is realized that school is in one sense 
a process of ordinary experiences, as well as system- 
atic intellectual experiences, the importance of Bipo- 
larity in the educational process is seen. The two 
phases of the total learning experience—that of view- 
ing the particulars and the many in ordinary life ex- 
perience, and that of learning in the abstract, idea- 
tional realm—are reciprocal. He concludes: 

“Organic education, although rooted in the Pla- 
tonic Tradition, is thoroughly devoted to the demo- 
cratic éthos . . . Democracy means a guarantee of 
freedom in the pursuit of happiness—or the Good. 
Democracy is not so much an end in itself as a means 
to the end or the pursuit of the Good. This places 
a tremendous responsibility on education to assist the 
individual in his quest for self-realization, self-de- 
termination, and the pursuit of happiness. 

“Every person in a democracy must be a philoso- 
pher in actuality for he holds intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, social, economic, and political responsibili- 
ties. He must make decisions with respect to means 
and ends and with respect to values . . . No respon- 
sible citizen can escape these philosophical problems. 
He must be educated for freedom and responsibility. 
The organic philosophy holds that the Good is both 
immanent and transcendental. The lure of the true, 
good, and beautiful moves mankind. Educationally, 
then, we must assist each other in our continued 
quest for the good life.” 

—E. B. Sellon 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


D URING the week from July 11 to 17, the British 
Society for Psychical Research, in collaboration 
with the American Parapsychology Foundation, ar- 
ranged for a conference on “spontaneous phenomena” 
in the beautiful setting of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, England. The Society for Psychical Research 
is known and distinguished for its long established in- 
terest and its researches in problems of psychology 
once called occult. Its preoccupation with matters of 
extrasensory perception and thought transfer, clair- 
voyance, apparitions, phantasms of the living and the 
dead, haunts and poltergeists is well known, even if 
it has at times been misunderstood and scorned by 
men in the traditional sciences. Within this vast and 
ill-defined range of interest there are phenomena cap- 
able of contrived study and experimental examination, 
such as extrasensory perception and certain aspects 
of thought transfer and clairvoyance. For these, J. B. 
and L. Rhine, S. G. Soal, F. Bateman, and others 
have recently furnished a measure of positive evidence 
which has induced the most competent of statisticians 
to infer their occurrence beyond chance, and this cir- 
cumstance invites consideration of the more volatile 
evidence for matters on which experimentation is ex- 
tremely difficult but which the credulous throughout 
the ages have declared to be real and meaningful. It 
is to these phenomena, at present beyond the scope 
of scientific arrangement and contrivance, that the 
adjective “spontaneous” has been applied, and to 
their study and sceptic analysis this international con- 
ference at Cambridge has directed its efforts. 
Participants and observers came from the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Haiti, Italy, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 
Their interests ranged through all the sciences from 
physics to psychiatry, their attitude with respect to evi- 
dence of paranormal occurrences all the way from 
hardboiled scepticism to convinced and ready accept- 
ance. The focus of all discussions was not so much 
a detailed and factual examination of “cases” as a 
genuine study of suitable methods by which reports 
alleging spontaneous paranormal events could be 
sifted, analyzed and appraised. Frequently the public- 
mental-health aspect—always ignored by the debun- 
kers but of serious concern to the S. P. R., which 
hears the complaints of families that believe them- 
selves harrassed by apparitions and poltergeists—and 
other social problems dominated the proceedings. 
The meeting can hardly be understood unless it is 
put in its general contemporary scientific context. 
Natural science has lost much of its earlier dogmatism. 
Some decades ago physicists believed themselves in 
possession of the ultimate principles by which all phe- 
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nomena are to be explained. Proud in this possession, 
they felt the reasonable urge to classify imaginable 
experiences into two kinds: those which are compat- 
ible with the ultimate principles, the so-called laws 
of nature, and those which are not. The former were 
called normal or natural, the latter paranormal or 
supernatural, with a stigma of the fraudulent and 
unreal. The division between the two is dependent 
on the contents of the “laws of nature.” Today we 
know well that the latter change as science advances, 
and that the changes are often radical. The mechanis- 
tic world picture of the last century is gone and some- 
thing new, still in a state of evolution, has replaced 
the laws of Newton as basic axioms of nature. Hence 
the division between the normal and the paranormal 
is in flux, with the domain of normalcy engulfing 
some parts of what previously went as unexplainable. 
It is this wholly responsible liberalism, this controlled 
relaxation of the rigor of old-style mechanistic ex- 
planation, which makes many scientists look at con- 
ferences of this sort not merely with indulgence but 
with a new interest. Somehow, the atomic physicist 
has seen mysteries arising in the very heart of his 
science, and this experience has made him ready to 
consider, with due reserve, the mysteries reported 
elsewhere. 

The meetings were opened by G. W. Lambert, 
president of the S. P. R. The first work session was 
devoted to the subject: “What contribution to psy- 
chical research can be made through the investigation 
of spontaneous cases.” In introducing the speaker, 
Gardner Murphy, the chairman H. H. Price com- 
mented in a manner both sane and circumspect upon 
the nature and the meaning of evidence bearing upon 
spontaneous cases. He touched upon a problem which, 
though never clearly formulated, formed an under- 
current of many later discussions. It concerns the 
criteria of a valid or trustworthy experience. 

There is a vague belief that the truth or falsity of 
a perception can be ascertained by an analysis of the 
circumstances immediately surrounding that percep- 
tion. Objectivity, intersubjectivity are thought to be 
manifest within the perceptory experience itself. This, 
unfortunately, is an error. Hallucinations can be 
shared by crowds of people, and their vividness or 
clarity is no guarantee for the veridicality of a per- 
ception. We judge its validity by the context, theore- 
tical and otherwise, in which it appears; whether it 
is acceptable depends in some way on its coherence 
with the rest of our experience. When a discrepant 
observation is made, we either reject the observation 
and retain the theory which it contradicts, or we re- 
ject the theory and retain the observation. Which we 
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do in the face of a single paranormal observation, or 
a small number of them, depends entirely on the firm- 
ness of our belief in the theory (or the “interpreta- 
tion’). If we have a theory that is highly secure, as 
we do in certain parts of science, an obstreperous ex- 
perience is sure to be rejected. In parapsychology, it 
seems, we hardly have any theory, any interpretation 
at all, and hence effectively a very limited set of criteria 
for corroboration or refutation of empirical evidence. 
The need for theoretical perspective, for principled 
interpretation, was stressed with eloquence by Profes- 
sor Murphy. 


The next lecture, by W. H. Salter, the genial and 
efficient spirit guiding the conference, dealt with the 
topic: “Phantasms of the living and the dead.” It 
presented a history of reported apparitions along with 
an objectivite and noncommittal analysis of their sta- 
tistics. The discussion was alive with searching ques- 
tions and with strictures on the credibility of most 
accounts, and no trace of hushed and easy acceptance 
was anywhere apparent. Professor C. D. Broad took 
an active part in the discussions and made valuable 
contributions. 


On July 13, the American investigator, Hornell 
Hart, spoke on “The experimental approach with 
special reference to travelling clairvoyance.” In the 
sense of deviating from what is ordinarily regarded 
as normal and objective, this talk was probably the 
boldest of the series, and it encountered a maximum 
of sceptic response and appraisal. Another lecture by 
the distinguished astronomer F. J. M. Stratton had 
as its subject: “Haunts and other localized and itera- 
tive phenomena.” It was a charming survey of cases, 
especially of reports by inhabitants of an English 
house built in 1660 on the site of an older mansion. 


Discussion of the variegated phenomena commonly 
known as spiritualism was generally avoided during 
the meetings, the feeling being that they are less se- 
cure in their status, more easily faked and therefore 
much harder to appraise than the non-mediated ef- 
fects which formed the main theme of these sessions. 
Only one paper was devoted to mediumistic phe- 
nomena, and this by the distinguished American phil- 
osopher C. J. Ducasse who, with characteristic meth- 
odological thoroughness, inquired into the significance 
of information coming from seances, its bearing on 
the question of survival, the meaning of the term, 
and what empirical evidence, if we had it, would 
conclusively prove survival. The title of his paper 
was “Method in the investigation of spontaneous 
paranormal phenomena.” 


Two psychiatrists, Dr. C. A. Meier and Dr. E. Ser- 
vadio, developed the “Psychology of spontaneous 
cases.” The connection between psychical research 
and the theories of psychiatry, especially Freud’s, is 
remarkably close and interesting; much light was 
thrown upon reports of spontaneous cases by these 
experts, and the correlations established between psy- 
chiatric characteristics and prevalence of psychic ex- 
perience proved illuminating indeed. 





The frequent occurrence of accounts describing 
staircase noises, and of unnatural and often harmful 
movements of objects in houses and occasionally out- 
doors, has led to the designation of “poltergeist,” the 
German word for “noisy spirit.” The folklore relating 
to such spooks, while exceedingly abundant, presents 
certain features of invariability which may bespeak 
some fairly common cause of the reported phenomena. 
Mrs. K. M. Goldney presented an interesting collec- 
tion of alleged cases, drawing upon her wide exper- 
ience of counseling people in distress because of ghost- 
infested homes. Instances which cannot be dismissed 
as frauds, she finds, receive their explanation either 
on physical grounds or on the basis of abnormal psy- 
chology. Mr. G. W. Lambert presented a theory re- 
garding the poltergeist phenomenon which explains 
common features in terms of a common cause: the 
location of many homes plagued in this manner hap- 
pens to be on the coast or on tidal estuaries, and the 
suggestion is that a certain instability resulting from 
tidal movements and from rainfall causes sudden mo- 
tions and knocks in parts of the buildings. These 
natural initial stages are then followed by others hav- 
ing a psychological explanation; someone becomes 
suspect, other members of the household regard him 
with curiosity or endow him with the ability to do 
unnatural things, and sometimes the person credited 
with miraculous power proceeds to demonstrate it 
with cunning or malice. 


On the last day of the conference Drs. J. B. and 
L. Rhine gave an interesting summary of recent work 
on spontaneous cases at the Parapsychology Labora- 
tory of Duke University, thus fittingly concluding a 
meeting of minds which all participants regarded as 
memorable and enjoyable. None carried away the 
feeling that this conference was a session of amateurs 
or deluded persons, though he may have brought it. 
The occasion was clearly a manifestation of a genuine 
struggle with the best means available to make sense 
out of a welter of persistent reports, a mass of folk- 
lore clamoring for attention and possibly pointing to 
new scientific developments. 

—Henry Margenau 


EGINNING in October, the Foundation for In- 

tegrated Education will co-conduct, for the fourth 
consecutive year, an adult education course at the 
Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Courses in adult education are ordinarily based on 
the free discussion of lecture materials that prove all 
too often to be indeterminate. The Staff of the Foun- 
dation has found, from experience, that basic prin- 
ciples in knowledge can be demonstrated so clearly 
that they may be possessed in essential form and 
force, by the layman. No technical knowledge is 
called for; only sufficient interest in man, in life, and 
in the universe to want to know how we find out 
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what it may all be about. In the demonstration-lec- 
ture, oral exposition of a single significant principle 
is fortified by experiments, by motion pictures and 
other visual resources in physics and biology, and by 
direct experiments, in which the audience participates, 
in psychology. By these means is ensured a discussion 
of an experience then and there shared, in contrast 
with an oral exposition, with all the elastic and shaded 
meanings in the words. 


The course is a cooperative enterprise, in which 
the Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences and 
Wagner College are full participants. The New York 
Public Library and the New York City Radio Sta- 
tion (WNYC) are also collaborating in what thus 
becomes essentially a community project. 

As we go to press, the precise wording of the 
announcement is under discussion. The following 
is, however, an accurate description of the under- 
taking. 

Under the general title, “The Present Question,” 
the six lectures follow one another in a sequence which 
is almost as important as the several principles them- 
selves. The first lecture, “Man: Citizen of the Cos- 
mos,” by Harlow Shapley, Prof. of Astronomy, Har- 
vard University, will shift perspectives from life as 
a local accident on this planet to life as potentially 
and actively a cosmic phenomenon. The second, ““The 
Physicist’s Idea of Order in the Universe,” by Robert 
B. Lindsay, Dean of the Graduate School, Brown 
University, will demonstrate that the very substance 
of this universe is orderly, and indeed musical, by 
reason of its energetic, basic character. The third, 
“All Force is from Non-Material Fields,” by Adolph 
J. Stern, Dean, and Chairman of the Department of 


orders and moves matter, in the form of fields. The 
fourth, “Life, A Symphony of Order,” by Ruth Lof- 
gren, Department of Biology, Brooklyn College, will 
deal with the exquisite order which emerges from 
the stuff of which every plant and animal, from virus 
to whale, is made, an order which is not displayed 
by a rigid unchanging structure, but rather through 
a most unstable fluid substance, protoplasm. The fifth 
lecture, “Perception and Meaning,” by Harvey W. 
Culp of the Foundation for Integrated Education, 
will then and there demonstrate the two kinds of per- 
ception, one that we share with animals, and one 
that is unique in man: conceptually meaningful per- 
ception. The sixth and final lecture, “Science and 
the Cultural Potential in Man,” by F. L. Kunz of 
the Foundation for Integrated Education, will run 
the basic argument out from science into the other 
chief cultural moods, such as art and religion, to 
suggest how insight in those domains, both Western 
and Eastern, anticipated and used the methods of 
exact science (of course without the logical rigor of 
science) to formulate spiritual and aesthetic ideas 
that are now being employed with authority by mod- 
ern science. 


The Social Philosophy Division of Cooper Union, 
New York, will offer three public lectures on the In- 
tegration of Science and Art by F. L. Kunz, on Tues- 
days, 7:30 to 9:30 p.m., November 15, 22 and 29. 


The cover drawing represents a cloaked rider on 
horseback. 





REVIEWS 


Our Cultural Heritage 


SECOND edition of A Cultural History of Western 

Education by R. Freeman Butts, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, N. Y., 1955, 645 pp., references, index, $6.50) 
has just been published. This constitutes a careful re- 
vision and improvement upon the excellent first edition, 
published in 1947. 


We have long and persistently urged that our teach- 
ers might well do better with less pedagogy and more 
general perspective of the cultural heritage in their 
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preparatory programs. However, we have been resigned 
to the fact that it is administratively unthinkable that 
they should go without a course entitled “The History 
of Education.” This volume is recommended for such 
courses, for it sets the history of education in the matrix 
of cultural history and is thus so enriched as to make 
fatuous many “History of Education” courses (from 
Froebel and Pestalozzi to Dewey) of which we have 


knowledge. From the point of view of evaluating the Q 
teacher’s role in society, which is usually a problem for 


the teacher, for the administrator, and for the Board 
of Education and the P.T.A. president, the values de- 
rivative from seeing education (and, therefore, the 
teacher) in a cultural setting are great. 


Chemistry, Wagner College, will show that the non- | 
material is a force, and may indeed be the force, which | 
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The material is well-written and presented chrono- 
logically. Each period is analyzed on four broad bases: 
(1) A survey of the political, economic, social, and re- 
ligious institutions of the period, (2) An examination 
of the manner in which educational institutions were 
organized, controlled, and supported, (3) An analysis 
of the climates of thought, beliefs, and values that had 
significant influence upon the aims, content, and meth- 
ods of our educational systems, (4) A study of the 
educational program on the elementary, secondary, and 
higher educational levels. Those who are particularly 
concerned with educational administration can stress 
the first and second sections of each period or chapter 
as they read. Those whose concerns are chiefly with 
curriculum, teaching, philosophy, or psychology may 
concentrate on the third and fourth sections of each 
period. 


To most of us, scholasticism, nominalism, realism, St. 
Anselm, St. Augustine, Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and others seem to be personages and ideas 
of remote history, having very little to do with some 
of the basic arguments and concerns about education 
appearing currently in our magazines. Yet, as Dr. Butts 
clearly shows, by exerting influence upon the cultural 
climate and the institutions of the Middle Ages, they 
have set basic patterns in Western education which can- 
not lightly be ignored. Disputants as to the pros and 
cons of the value of the liberal arts would do well to 
recognize that “Before the end of the Roman Imperial 
period the number and framework of the seven liberal 
arts had been stated by Capella. . . . However, in the 
sixth century, Cassiodorus found sufficient scriptural 
sanction for the seven liberal arts to fix them securely 
as the necessary preparation for the study of theology 
throughout the Middle Ages. . . .” 


In our present discussions about curricula, The Great 
Books, general and integrated education, etc., we would 
all be better off were we sensitive to the force of the 
prescribed curriculum which has been upon us for more 
than 700 years. “With the rise of the university system, 
an expansion of the liberal arts curriculum followed. 
To the seven liberal arts were gradually added the newly 
discovered works of Aristotle on the physical sciences 
(“natural philosophy”), ethics and politics (“moral 
philosophy”) and metaphysics (“mental philosophy”) 
... As Aristotle gradually became “respectable” and as 
his works were reconciled with church doctrine . . . the 
philosophical and scientific studies of Aristotle came to 
be prescribed along with the traditional seven liberal 
arts in the arts curriculum . . . The first complete pre- 


- scribed curriculum in arts seems to have been laid down 


at the University of Paris in 1215.” It was at this very 
same time, too, that the requirements for the B.A. and 
M.A. degrees were first established and it is basically 


_ with this long tradition that we must come to grips if 


we are to serve the educational needs of our times in- 


| telligently. Oxford and Cambridge followed this earlier 


pattern, and in setting up our American colleges and 


) universities these same traditions were followed. In this 


connection, Dr. Butts remarks, “It might be noted that 


» we are peculiarly the inheritors of the medieval tendency 
| to organize and institutionalize. For example, the group- 


ing of studies into separate faculties, the requiring of 
students to confine themselves largely to one faculty, 


| the allotment of a definite period of years to a student’s 
| course, the giving of examinations, and the granting of 


degrees or titles with formality and ceremony are all 
distinctly medieval in origin. The most important edu- 
cational characteristic of the medieval university insti- 
tution, however, was its tendency to mark out a definite 
course of study or curriculum, and to prescribe certain 
books to be read by the students.” Does this have a 
familiar ring? Does this set off some of our problems 
and discussions in a cultural and historical setting which 
is significant? 

It is in Chapters 14 through 17 that this reviewer 
found organized enough material to keep him busy for 
a long time to come. Here are marshalled the social, 
economic, and cultural forces of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Here we have laid before us the 
immediate past of our recent educational successes and 
failures. Here are analyzed the sources of our present 
educational hopes and fears. 

In the heat of battle or under the exigencies of ad- 
justing to immediate needs, most of us are inclined to 
forget that important (both fortunate and unfortunate) 
battles were fought in American education during the 
past 150 years. We are all-too-unmindful of the recency 
of the defeat of classical education which was based 
upon faculty psychology, “The Genteel Tradition,” and 
the goal of “mental discipline.’ We have all been so 
busy keeping up with the rush of events and the expan- 
sion of knowledge that we are generally lacking in any- 
thing like a true prespective of the vast changes that 
have occurred even within our own times. All of us have 
been caught in the ambiguity of being unconscious tra- 
ditionalists on the one hand and experimentalists on 
the other. We have been pressured, have surrendered 
to expediency and to the fads of the moment. We have 
confused “training” with “education” and have at- 
tempted to serve many masters. It is, therefore, small 
wonder that educational discussions tend to become me- 
langes of semantic confusion. It is remarkable, really, 
that we are doing as well as we are, when one comes 
to review with Dr. Butts the whirlwind through which 
American education has recently passed. 

This reviewer is grateful to the author for calling to 
mind many forces and events which have been influen- 
tial but which are generally overlooked. We humbly 
suggest that these chapters (yea, the entire book) be 
used to get one’s bearings before any of us attempt to 
criticize or defend education, educators, and our schools. 

—Harvey W. Culp 


Education of the Emergent Individual 


D* L. Thomas Hopkins gives us the benefit of the 
wisdom and insight of a life-time of study of the 
learning process in The Emerging Self, published by 
Harper and Brothers, 1954, 366 pp., index, $4.50. 

Here is a clear analysis of education in the broadest 
sense that agrees with what we know about the human 
being as a biological organism. Perhaps the most ob- 
vious thing about a living organism is the potential for 
growth and development. The growth process is inher- 
ent in a living thing and is not imposed on it from the 
external environment. The more ideal the environment, 
the more perfectly can the organism develop to its full 
potential. 

“Parents, teachers, students, and laymen are always 
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impressed with the fact that subject teaching based upon 
external control by adults is the reverse of the normal 
biological process based upon need-experiences of the 
learner. They want to know if, today, there are teachers 
who approach education through the eyes of the learner. 
There are some.” As the author reminds us, it makes 
all the difference how and in what spirit the observer 
offers his experience. 

The basic principles dealt with in the book are: (1) 
The essence of all life is change. (2) The continuity of 
all life is process. (3) All life has direction. (4) All 
growing, behaving, learning are differentiated aspects 
of or are creative emergents from the same biological 
life process. (5) Self-enhancement or self-maturity or 
self-fulfillment has no fixed upper limit. (6) Maturity 
is developed or hindered by all life activities in or out 
of the school or the home. (7) Every individual con- 
stantly strives for the good life or the better life as he 
sees it. (8) To move progressively toward a better life 
each person must continuously improve the quality of 
the meanings which constitute himself. (9) The school 
program must be built around basic conditions which 
foster self-maturity. (10) The professional competence 
of teachers lies in their understanding and use of the 
unitary biological growth process. (11) The perception 
of a situation by the behaver is more important in de- 
termining his behavior than the perception of an ob- 
server. (12) The normal biological unit of growing, be- 
having, learning is a child facing and acting in his own 
need-situation with his own perceptions by his own 
process. 

Dr. Hopkins discusses simply and sympathetically the 
ways in which the biological growth process may be used 
by the parent and teacher. The examples he gives pre- 
sent a most convincing case for a new orientation toward 
learning. This point of view is substantiated by results 
from the field of psychotherapy, etc. 

The following passages will give you something of 
the style and depth of this book. “Every theory of learn- 
ing is based upon a theory of human relations, explicit 
or implied. Since there is a relationship among indi- 
viduals during learning activities, an underlying theory 
of human relations is inescapable. The first question to 
ask about any theory of learning is, ‘What concept of 
human relations operates in the face-to-face relations 
among the individuals?’ 

“TI have already pointed out that the two major the- 
ories of interpersonal relations are the authoritarian or 
reactive and the cooperative or interactive. The corres- 
ponding theories of learning are the association theories 
for the authoritarian and the field theories for the co- 
operative human relations. Educators and laymen are 
generally unfamiliar with these terms, but they do know 
the theories by other names and can identify some of 
the individual types. The association group are called 
stimulus-response theories, such as behaviorism, connec- 
tionism, conditioned response, or trial-and-error learn- 
ing. The field group are called gestalt or organismic 
theories, which include purposeful, depth, self, or per- 
sonality psychology, psychiatry, and psychotherapy. . . . 
Most homes and schools are authoritarian, and promote 
association theories of learning. Only a few schools op- 
erate on field theories of learning.” 

The author goes on to say that association theories 
reverse the normal biological growth process. “They as- 
sume that control of growth and learning is outside the 
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individual and in his phenomenal environment, whereas 
the biological evidence indicates that control of growth 
and learning is inside the individual.” 

Dr. Hopkins discusses where the control is in the co- 
operative field, the basic differences between values ac- 
quired from “outside” and those built by the individual, 
and many more ideas of similar importance. 

The Emerging Self is a valuable contribution to our 
understanding of learning. Professional educators, par- 
ents, and others concerned with the development and 
maturing of human beings will find here refreshing and 
challenging insights into the potentiality of man and 
ways in which the creativity within each of us may most 
effectively be released. 

—Ruth Lofgren 


Man's Purposive Experience 


Witt presses pouring out vast streams of new titles, 
it may seem strange for us to review here a book 
that, in terms of publisher’s date, is not new. However, 
partly to make amends for not having noticed it sooner 
and particularly to call the attention of our readers to 
a significant volume, we herewith note The “Why” of 
Man’s Experience, by Hadley Cantril (The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y., 1950, 198 pp., Reference Appendix, 
Index, $3.25). 

Everyone interested in psychology can profit by Dr. 
Cantril’s first chapter which begins with an excellent 
analysis of the purpose and methods of scientific in- 
quiry and applies this to a brief review of the science 
of psychology. With fairness, each of the many “schools” 
or approaches to the “science of man” is appraised, 
but the author concludes that it “. . . indicates that no 
explanatory scheme so far offered gives an adequate 
account of the characteristics of man’s experience. Such 
an account will be possible only if psychology views 
man’s behavior as a process of participation in which 
each variable involved is cross-related and dependent 
upon other variables.” This sets the tone for the bal- 
ance of the book, for the author believes that 
“. . . Man’s thought and behavior can be understood 
only as processes which take place in full-bodied situa- 
tions.” ; 

The author believes also that “The outstanding 
characteristic of man is his capacity to sense value at- 
tributes in his experience and to seek an enhancement 
of these value attributes through participation in new 
situations. The standard of value attributes each person 
uses is influenced by his own unique biological and life 
history.” Recognizing that this is “touchy” ground, Can- 
tril assures us that “. . . while such concepts may ap- 
pear to be metaphysical today, research in the biological 
and physical sciences indicates that such concepts do 
hold the possibility of eventual scientific understanding.” 
This capacity to sense value attributes in experience is 
shown, in an excellent chapter, to have evolved along 
with and dependently upon “. . . an interlocking net- 
work of man’s other capacities: his ability to create and 
use artifacts, to create and use abstractions, to manipu- 
late ideas intellectually, and to make value judgments 
in order to act successfully to carry out his purposes.” 

Illustrating a chapter entitled “The Transactions of 
Living” with the “distorted room” experiments in per- 
ception, the author here states that “a characteristic 
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of the behavior of any living organism is that there 
seems to be some purpose behind it. . . . The final pic- 
ture concerning man’s purposive activity is one which 
shows it as a process, and in which no rigid classifica- 
tions should be made according to the types of mechan- 
isms involved.” Here, too, we are told “. . . Everyone 
is trying to do his best within the particular environ- 
ment within which he must act. Any forced change 
made purely for reasons of expediency is likely to cre- 
ate frustration and have serious personal consequences 
if it is prolonged.” Let teachers and curriculum builders 
give ear to this and also to the following sentences: 
“It is out of what Einstein has called the ‘rabble of 
the senses’ that man must create for himself some sort 
of world in which he can act effectively, a world which 
will take on a degree of order or system or meaning. 
For this is the only kind of world in which man can 
act effectively.” 


But, the author contends, “A person can participate 
in the process of living only through some kind of ac- 
tion . . .” which is based upon what he calls our “as- 
sumptive form world.” This “. . . consists of the total 
set of assumptions which we build up on the basis of 
past experience in carrying out our purposes . . . [it is] 
the only world we know and it differs for each one of 


us.” 


Perhaps the most satisfying and stimulating chapters 
in this book for this reviewer were the last three, which 
discuss “The Nature of the ‘Me,’” “Participation With 
Others,” and “Man on his Own.” We wish that every 
teacher and parent would read them. Not only are 
personality and character attributes traced in their de- 
velopment and incorporation into the assumptive world 
of each life, but the subtlest and most poignant human 
characteristics are sensitively and sanely treated. Here, 
too, Dr. Cantril astutely indicates that there is a real 
difference between surety and security. Although it may 
appear to some that this is a mere exercise in semantics, 
we feel that the subtle distinctions which exist between 
the two are truly important in this day and age when “se- 
curity” tends to become a cliche in every phase of life 
from education and psychology to economics, politics, 
and social relations while, at the same time, we seem 
to tend dangerously toward a state in which none of 
us are really sure of the meaningfulness of most of our 
assumptions. 

“Man on his Own” is the title of the final chapter 
and it is here that the thesis that “the outstanding 
characteristic of man is his capacity to sense value at- 
tributes in his experience” is fully developed into a dis- 
cussion of personal standards, morals, ethics, etc. In this 
age of anxious busy-ness, of entertainment, of depend- 
ence upon material things, of conformity, and of search 
after “security,” it is heartening and refreshing to read 
that “contentment, happiness, and the great feeling of 
personal success are most likely to be found as we par- 
ticipate in the apparent trivialities of life.” 

In conclusion, this reviewer is impelled to quote the 
author again, in the hope that educators, parents and 
teachers will take seriously these words: “The success 
of man’s intelligence in extending his knowledge and 
creating his marvelous artifacts has itself apparently 
led him to overestimate the power of intellectual capac- 
ity alone and, by comparison, to pay too little attention 
both to the process and to the effectiveness of value 
judgments in areas where value judgments alone can 








give us reliable guides to action. This is today’s great 
illusion. . . . The process of value judgment that is 
the guide for our most effective action and that under- 
lies our working conceptions of truth, beauty, or moral 
wisdom is scarcely dealt with by modern education as 
a capacity of man which might be improved by training. 
By and large it is only in extracurricular activity or in 
some added special program associated with the formal 
educational process that value judgments are involved. 
Only in such situations does the developing individual 
deal with issues that are personal and important to him, 
issues that are resolved by some value judgment on 
which he must act and which changes for better or 
worse his capacity to make value judgments in the 
future.” 


—Harvey W. Culp 


A Critique of Criticism 


4 ew 1955 spring issue of Comparative Literature is 
devoted to providing a “general view of the changes 
in the impulses and forms of literature during the past 
hundred years”; significant among its centennial sum- 
maries is “Criticism in Crisis” by Harry Levin. Although 
his subject is formidable, he moves upon it in no shy 
and shrinking manner: from Saint-Beuve to Saintsbury, 
from Petrarch to Proust, from Pater to Praz, from Taine 
to Toynbee, from the neo-platonism of early Christian 
Alexandria to the neo-pagan aestheticism of the Vic- 
torian fin de siecle, from realism and naturalism to sym- 
bolism, from the primordial image and the archetype 
to psychoanalysis and the Partisan Review, from Henry 
James to Hollywood, from the Renaissance to the New 
Critics, Mr. Levin whirls us along the dizzying path 
from point to point in the short space of scarcely more 
than ten pages. If we are never allowed to rest long 
enough to perceive what the “crisis” is, we are never 
quite free from the feeling of one. As we are conducted 
on this highly pressurized mental Grand Tour, we move 
through a text perpetually agitated by a vocabulary 
loaded with heavy, academic jargon and displaying a 
constant fondness for ponderous abstractions in artificial 
balance; e.g., writing for money and teaching for a liv- 
ing are contrasted as choosing between “journalistic 
commercialization and academic domestication,” and 
people who have deserted serious writing for easy dol- 
lars are described as “disaffected from criticism,’ and 
among those who “have gathered the emoluments re- 
served for men of letters who confirm the unlettered in 
their haine de la litterature.” 

The article is unquestionably learned (tremendously 
so: the Hollywood spectacle-film or a Churchillian pe- 
roration could scarcely surpass it in the marshalling of 
The Ages). In the course of his historical summary Mr. 
Levin chides the brilliant reviewer Mr. V. S. Prichett 
for betraying the “incompleteness of his own educa- 
tion.” Mr. Levin has obviously been at no slight pains 
to forestall our taking any such slighting view of his. 

Despite the formidable apparatus of professional jar- 
gon in which Mr. Levin conceals his thought, and de- 
spite glittering pageantry of names (introduced too 
often not as references, but as mounted “trophies” of 
the chase), there is such substance and remarkable 
range in the summary as to warrant this extended note 
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so that Mr. Levin’s remarks will not be lost to view. 
If one will be a little patient, he may find something 
resembling “infinite riches in a little room.” 

These riches come to us in the form of insights or 
marginal remarks wedged in the heavier blocks of ma- 
terial—flowers peeping out from the crannied wall of 
doctoral prose. For example, Mr. Levin’s comments on 
the true function of historical scholarship, not for dis- 
play but for removing “the encrustrations of time,” for 
allowing us to see of the past the “conditions of their 
existence in . . . relation to ours.” He affirms that “his- 
torical ignorance is a form of slavery” and comments 
that what is “historically unique in our epoch” is the 
creating of “an imaginary library, where the whole con- 
tinuum of man’s recorded expression can be connected 
and placed in perspective.” 

At this moment in history when writers are tempted 
to withdraw from the struggle with the real, the author 
reminds us that artists, scientists, writers, cannot, like 
flying fish, lift themselves above their own historical 
milieu, that any form of “art for art’s sake” is futile: 
“To...assert that literature should be autotelic, having 
no aid beyond its own existence, is a jejune conception.” 
His comments on the critic as “believer” (religious, 
political) are good and timely; he asks whether such 
a critic “seeking his particular version of truth . . . will 

. be just to anything that conflicts with his assump- 
tions . . .” and adds that the mere private assumption 
of detachment and candor on the part of the critic is 
no warrant of its presence. 

In a deeper mood, Mr. Levin concludes by touching 
upon Mr. Arnold Toynbee’s studies “in the morphology 


of civilizations” as establishing a “point of convergence 
where the structural is reconciled with the historical, 
and where form is seen to be shaped by growth.” To 
illustrate on a minute scale, does this mean that the 
novel as “form,” for example, grew up with science and 
middle-class expansion because it was, like them, more 
“realistic” than older literary forms, more in touch with 
the everyday world and therefore more suited to the 
new context of mind created by accumulating knowl- 
edge and middle-class business realism? That the slowly 
developed beak of a new. attitude pecks away the re- 
straining shell of a fixed form to emerge into a more 
free world? 

The flower in the crannied wall that we call our 
favorite has to do with the thought: “Opaque phrase- 
ology can never be a substitute for clear thinking; and 
glossaries will not create a universe, where there is a 
chaos, of discourse. Modern rhetoric, if it is not to be 
a logomachy, must meet the challenge of the larger 
structures with more concreteness and discrimination.” 
Precisely. Francis Bacon was concerned about this prob- 
lem when he observed that the first distemper of learn- 
ing was when men studied words and not things. But 
the Advancement of Learning is such that the graduate 
school mind now distinguishes itself, not by the clean- 
cut depth of its dive, but by the enormous verbal splash 
it makes on entering the waters. We have dwelt heavily 
on this topic. But this “opaque phraseology” is the curse 
of our learned “trade” journals. Of even more concern 
is that the unschooled often admire this as a special or- 
nament of learning. 


—Gerald Lahey 
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